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ABSTBACT 

The research on the effect of attitudes on heading is 
reviewed in this paper to support the position that the affective 
part, of learning is as' important- to learning to read w^ll as are the 
cognitive skills. Suggestions for improving reading attitudes are 
givenj Activities are suggested for five forms cf creative reading: 
(1) model imitations, in which the reader is asked to find creative ^ 
ways of doing the same thing as t)i^ author: (2) idea extension, 
elaboration, and augmentation; (3) vi s uali 2at ion , the process of 
giving concrete form to the mental images resulting from reading: (^) 
incorporation, where the reader is prcdJcing his or her^wn ideas' 
from- fragments from the reading: and <5> contradictory ft supporting 
readi.ng, that is both critictil and productive.' Gn the premii^ja. that 
effective wcrk with! questions can help reading attitudes, 1 8 ideas 
for questicnlrg games are described. (MKM) 
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Background Consi derations 



TO THE LOUCATIONAL RCSOURCGS 
INFORMATION CtNTGR (EniCK" 



There is j\o question that we should be concerned abo^t literacy in V 
highly complex society such as ours. Literaqy, however, often connotates ^ 
majtery of a "basic'' set of cognitive skills only. The competency testing 
mov^mftnt and the ^^back-^to^the-basics" philosophy have generated the position 
In thp minds of, many persons, both lay and professional, that we must returp 
to a currtculum that develops these cognitive skills as its prime goal. Yet 
Hteracy Is, and must be considered, more than the mastery of a selected set 
Of cognitive skills. Affect is also 6^lc. In addressing the Hteracy , 
concept, Charlotte Hwck, (1979, page 20) has aptly stated: 



There Is . . .(a^ group of students who are literate, who know 

how to read but just never <io. for they have never found any pleasure 

IndTh^"^- ? ^^"^ r^^^^ ^^^'^ ^ ex-literates 

and I have called them our "Illiterate literates." Certainlv we 
want to go beyond this kind of literacy. 



Cognitive skills are important for they provide a basis for a person's - 
being able to read. Affect is' also, important because it- provides thfe desire 
and the will to read (Alexander and Filler, 1976). Today, th^re are- curricula 
that are devoted mainly to the development of cognitive skills, focusing on 
lists pf p;0fflpetenc1es,,§ki.ll sequences, pre- and post-te^ts, ditto sheets, " 
and workbooks. At times, computer programming is also involved. Few would 
quarrel that skills are important. Our position 1$ that learners (i^^th1s 
IJijp^r; how they.feel.iabQUt reading) are equally impo»*tant, 

r 

Support for consideration of affect as basic has both physiological and 



theoretical bases. 'As noted by Robeck and Wilson (1974, Chapter 2), there 1s 
a physiological basis for considering affect as basic in the learning process. , 
^Prlor to the time incoming information is processed tor storage in the cortex, 
> it pits^.QS through the^ 1 imbic system Irig^e teticular formation at. the lower 
part of the brain where pleasure or punishmen't loaflings are added. Thus, how 
a learner feels about the information being processed affects his learning and 
later utilization of that information, 

A theoretical basis can also be cited for the role of affect as a basic 
factor in learning to read and in continuing to read. In his model of the 
function of attitude in the reading process, Mathewson (1976) focused on five 
components: grttitude, motivation, attention, comprehensionf^and acceptance. 
He posited attitude (defined as evaluative responses to aspects of reading Input 
such as form, content, and format) as the cent?ral construct. In this model, 
niotiva^tion and attitude work together 1:o create the condition In which the child 
/ attends to and perforrtis the cognitive processes necessary to c3mprehend the 
material. He states that if "attitude Is favorable and the motivations are 
appropriate, comprehension works at peak efficiency. If, however, attitude is 
unfavorable or if motivation Is inappropriate, or not present, comprehension 
becomes' inefficient" (Mathewson, 1976, page.66J). / 

In light of the recent interest among educators (Mathewson, 1976J in the 
effective domain "as related to academic achievement In general and to reading 
{tchievement In particular, the findings from research on -attitudes toward . 
reading need to be readily available to persons Interested in the implementation 
or Improvement of a reading program. Patsy M. Davis conducted a study (1978). 
the pyrpo$es of which were to Identify the research that had bfeert conducted on 
student attitudes toward reading, to determine the relative merit of each study, 
• and to draw conclusions from the best of that research. In order to set some 
l1mita\lons for this study she decided: to* Include only those .research studies. 
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publlshed 1n Aj\ier1can journals from I^^O through 1977. Only original research 

reports were Included and only those where attitudes were a major focus on 

1. , • 

the" research. 

Major findings based on research reports wKlch met her standard of quality 
when evaluated with Suydam's Instrument for Evaluating Educational Research (1965 
are as follows (Davis and Alexanders 1979): t 

1. Good comprehension 1s related to (positive) good at'tltudes toward 
reading. Poor comprehension is related to poor attitudes. 

2. Attitudes affect achievement. Attitudes become more positive with 
improved achievement. Attitudes are more related to achievement 

• than to ability as detennined by IQ scores. 

3. Intell igence. is fiot an accurate predictor of attitudes. Teaohers 
tend to overestimate the attitudes of good students (high IQ) and 
underestimate the attitudes of poor students (low IQ), 

4. .When researchers looked at relationships between attitudes and self- 

concept, it v/as found that positive attitudes were related to good 
self-concepts and negatlA/e attitudes were rel-ated to negative self- 
concepts. Attitudes toward reading become less positive with an increas 
In the age of the students. Class size does not appear to be related 
. to attitudes toward. reading. * . 

5. Some research studies reported that girls had more positive attitudes 
toward reading, some studies reported that boys had more positive 
attitudes, and some-studies reported no difference in positive/negative' 
attitudes and the seJc of the participant^ " . . 

6. Socioeconomic status and race do not appear to be significantly 
related to student attitudes toward reading. What parents do in the 
home seem to affect attitudes more than do such factors as father's 

> occupation, socioeconomic status of family, ed^icatlonal l^iyel of parents 

4 . 



or the number of books in the home. J 
Content of textbooks, instructional programs (s^cfi as television 
and paperbacks), and classroom organization may affect attitudes 
toward reading and can be used to change attitudes. Attitudes 
may be an important supplement to a readability index; 
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Improvin g Reading. Attitudes 1n Sch ool 



Based on analysis of the research related, to reading attitudes Alexander. 
(1979) has said that/^ 

f 

s 

"It is difficult to suggest particular programs and strategies that work 
In most sttuations since attitudes tend to be highly specific to given indivi- 
dua*l$. The tasks of the teacher are to try out ideas and utilize those that 
ar? most, praduatlve for given ind,1v1duals or groups and to change strategies 
when those used are not effective;" \^ 

Most chlVdr^n begin elementary school as non-readers. Throughout most of 
th^lr early schooling they are dependent readers, that Is, they need guidance, 
help, direction and Instruction. The remainder of this paper deals with two 
specific practices in reading instruction that can provide exciting opportuni- 
-t-1e5 IJb help children's reading attitude. 

Creative Reading and Readin g Attitudes 
Turner (1980) has said: 

I * ' . 

" ■ ^ # ' . 

definition of creative reading Is a very simple on^. I believe that 
"creative reading is reading with a product. Now that product may be an action 

• or merely a thought. It may pass in a flash of time or endure for "years. It 
may 'be complex or simple, incomplete or finished, huge'or fliicroscopic, 
sophisticated or naive, refined or In the rough. I emotionally reject^ the 
idea, but It is probably. true that it ihay be for good" or evil. But the point 
Is that the product is not the author's. It 1s ours. What we read supplies - 

' th^ inspiration and the catlys't." 

« By this kind of definition creative reading Implies, first of all, a 
positive $et toward what is read ^ We say to ourselves, "This author that I am 
reading has somethipg goo^l for me, something I can use." The authors contend 
that ?f we c^^^^ltudents, at whatever levi,l of reading they may be on, to read 



creatively, any mding attitude problem, they may have had is solved. 

NOW this does not mean that a child reading four years below his or her 
chronological age no^^is ' will suddenly be reading above grade 'level . Neither 
does it mean 'that the -feeling" is permanent. It may be lost If we do not 
continue to work at reading as a creative act. What it does mean is that 
reading will stop being useless to this child. 

» 

Creative reading may be a serendipi tyjeaction which is unpl anned./ but 
simply ^inspired. Any reading material may have the power to strike a spark of. 
imaginatfon 1n the reader. But creative reading can 'also be an intentional 
act in whlch^the reader is searching purposefully for an idea. Whether the 
reader has intended to get ideas from reading'or simply been surprised by them, ^ 
the expectation that this "kind" of thing could happen is always part of the 
creative reajt^^'s motivation to read. Its potential enjoyment provides one 
of the gj^t satisfactions of reading to him or her. 

Creative reading may be conceptualized to be at least the following five 
fortns and combinations thereof; 

1. Model imitation or finding ideas, fortns and/or language that attract 

the reader to emulate. . , ' 

2. Idea extens1on>.eldborat1on, or augmentation. • . 

3. Visualization or giving physical fornrrto" images created by reading materials 

4. Incorporation of fragments of language or thought encountered in reading 
. waterial or'lnto larger or different kinds of thought patterns that are 

the reader's own. - ^ 

5. development of thought usually manifested in oral-or written language 

either. contradicting or supporting Ideas as they are perceived from print. 



Activities can developed v)hich will aid students of all reading levels 
ta become creative readers. Obviously there is almost an implied hierarchy in 
the five types suggeHed,, In the following section we hiiv.e focused on folk 
tales usi/ig the broadest definition of this story type. Folk tales were selected 
because they are familiar to many people, are prc^sent in some way in every 
difficulty level' of reading material, and because they'express broad human 
values, feelings, and aspirations." The activities described here are obviously 

♦ 

adaptable- to other types df reading materials. 

1. Model Imitations ' . / 

In this- form of creative reading tbej^^^ader is inspired, to find creative 
ways of doing, the same thing as ^(ie author^ Contradictory as this may 
.sound it can be a very creative activity. Essentially, one of the author's 
forms or his or her style is 'al(tered slightly. or adapted. Short pithy 
statements -such as folk) sayings or simple well said statements are good 

* mo<Jels to start., In the example below a folk story cliche is the "model" 
witK the reader trying to keep the essential mood of the :5story typfe. 

Example - "Once Upon1r\g" . ■■' 
Teacher Talk to Students 

The most familiar, begl linings for tales include, "Once upo>i a time..." 

< . ■ v , \^ • ,. •• • • • . ■ 

and "Once, long, long, ago..," Look through folk tales to see if you can 
. f1n4 several ot(ier vi^s in which; the teller -breaks into the story. Then 
' fnvent some opening lines of your own that keep that magical- adventurous 
^ far-off, .tinie and place agra of the folk tale. Here are JuSt a few examples 
o<^ ,the kln^ of opening you can Invent yourselves. 



Chalk Board Talk or Handout 

"In a forgotten land and 
a forgotten time. . 

"Before steel, or loom, or candle, or book..." 

"Before the tallest tree 

was even a seedling..." 

•men da^^h l(h1§trmiide n\ystery shapes. , - 

"tn an age when a brave deed or a well told tale 
meant more than gold..." 

"When the forest was young and great, and no ax had yet 
- given the death kiss to a tree... 

"In a time .when the nearest neighbor 
was a day's hard ride away..." 

"In a place and time that only the oldest tales remembered..." - 

Follow throug.h, Dl'scuss the "feel" of the word, h.lping the ch^Vdren .sense 
mood.. Try substituting synonyms and antonyms. Talk about meaning and 
other ways of expressing Ideas. Let the'chlldren search for other 
"fine and fancy" ways to be^ln or end stories. 

Idea Extension, elaboration and Augmentati on 

creative reading Invojves a fantasy voyage for the mind. To a creative 
reader daydreaming is natural'. They anticipate endings and outcomes and 
'then envision added events and new situatlonsfor characters In stories. 
They. fe?l unanswered questions whieh they would like to answer themselves. 
'• Teacher questions may heVp readers to do thi's kind of thinking. For 
example." the'- t««cher might ask a-bout' other adventures that couVd Happen , 
for a particular tall tale hero. What would such characters be" likely 
to do in new sH;uat1on5? Similarly the teacher might atik about eVents 
•that could be added to the, pToi of "Sniw White" or "Cinderella" to lengthe, 
the stprles. modernize them, or make the story rabre realistic. .Augmenting 



mJny be invoked by simply adding a phrajse or unfinished sentence to the 
story. One Of the. simplest agumenting devices for fairy tales is to add 
a^"because" to the familiar "they lived happily ever after" ^ending of the 
typical tale. Following is still another -augmenting activity that 1§ built 
on character images. 

Great Character Riddles 
Teacher Talk' 



e 



This'^is your chance to write a riddle full of clues about a folk tal 
character. Choose a character out of a story you have read. Don't tell 
anyone! Keep it a secret. Pick a character who has two of the qualities 
below. 

Board Talk or Handout 

1. Handsome/beautiful ' 6. Ugly 

"2. fearful /frightening 7. Calming 

3. Strange/odd 8. Average/normal 

4. Clever . • ^ .9. Stupid 

5. Bold ' ■ . - .10. Timid " 

Your riddle should tell more about the character than the story actually 

did. Follow each step slowly. You may need, more than one sentence for 

■ I . 

each clue. Number your clues. 

1. Find something or someone to compare the character to. Your sentence 

• ipight look like this*. " - ^cie like . Pwr -tM^QMsh.' 

2. Tell why: the character Is like your choice of comparable objects qr 

persons. Like this - ''Thie wae because „^_____ 

wae arabbyf irHtdble, h ut recitl p a good pfvaon," 

V. Tell about each of the characters facial features and th^n write a 
sentence about the whole face (or faces) 'Of the character. 
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had a huge noee yd littU red mj&JJ-" . 
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4. Write a sentence about the way the charactjer speaks. (Is it soft or loud, 

raspy or smoothe. high or low. etc.) _„ spok^ in 

gruff loud voioe. " ^ 

5. Tell -something which people who have known the character tiiight .say about 
him/her. For example: "Everyone loao afraid of him and eaid^ 'Don't go 
up th&re ' 

6. Finish your riddle with a sentence Including a "string" of four or more 
adjectives or describing wards about the character. For example: "H& loaa 
vile, vain, ugly crnd bullying and oozed through the otory without looking 
anyone straight in the eye. " 

a 

(Answer: The Ogre 1n "Puss 'n Boots.") 

3, Visualisation 

Visualization is the process of giving concrete fonn to the mental images 
resulting from reading. This is one of the easiest and earliest of 
creative reading activities. Because the tasks are highly motivating, 
they cm give less active readers a chance to see purpose in reading.- 
The activities give a personally rewarding and gratifying sense of 
accomplishment (by giving a- product to the reader), and do not necessarily 
require any language production skills. The variety of teacher "crea tab! e^' 
as-well as reader created visualization activities is infinite. Vi^sualiza- 
tlon requires not just that the reader recreate what an author has seen and 
tried to describe but that he or she include perspnaV meanings and per- \ 
ceptlons. Typical activities include illustrating stories and poems, . 
• ' building story collages and bulletin boards, making character masks, drawinc 
and painting murals, etc. Among the ideas which may be'less familiar are 
inaking pictoHal maps and pictorial time lines. For both of these 

■ , • : / ■ ■. 



the first step Is to Identify from the story all of the possible events 
and the plac<>s where they occur. These may be put- on cards for 
convenience. In mapping the imagination is used to show each site or 
setting In the story with some pictorial representation and to show the 
geographic relationships. 

The time line requires that each event be represented either sym- 
bolically or plctorUlly as welT, ' Then these representations are ordered 
in sequence of chronology along the line. A clothes pen time-line using 
rope or string or a pictorial tlme-^llne may be used depending on preference. 

Incorporation \ .' 

In this form the reader's analytic and synthetic thinking abilities are ' 
called upon. The reader Is producing his or her own ideas pulling only 
fragments fr9m the reading. For older readers, this may mean writing 
full descriptions of events or adventures onl/ mentioned in, a story or 
"spinoffs" involving using a story .character in, a new adventure can also 
be written. Simple variations are more practical for elehientary age readers. 
Below is an example of one variation. ■ 
Example: (Board or' Handout) , . • . 

Choose a folk tale of some kind where somethlh^ magical happens. Use 
.the .magical event in ant-^if - then" sentence dreaming up another 'piece of 

if * 

magic. Here are some examples: • < , ^ 

From- "Oack and the Beanstalk" 

If there were giants in the sky - then there would be tiny midg ets 

under the ground , ^ ' . 

■■ ■ ■• " - ■ ■ ' ♦ - ' I.' 

If, a harp could call for help, then a trumpet could see the future . 
and warn o'f danget*. ". . . , , 

. , .1.. ^ - ^ ^ - ■ ■ •; 

' ' If a goose c^uld Is^ golden eggs, a cow could give oil Instead of mil 

12' ) . ~ 



From "Sleeping Beauty" . ' • 

* If a g1V1 Could sleep for ti hundrpd years.a boy might not be able 
to sleep at all .for .a Kundped yeaVs, . / 

« ' If a kiss can waken from a magic sleep-, a touch may cause the 
the person to sleep walk. 

( , ■ 

' /From the story of "Arachne" in Greek l^thology. . 

If a' proud g1rl can be turned into a spider, then a shy girl 
might be turned into a butterfly. 

mer you have done two or three of your own then write a story based on 
your best "if - then.;' 

( ;ontradictory or Support jna. ' • ' 

keadi.ng 'in this way is more than critical. It is productive' a? well , 

.' creatively involving the reader in finding ideas beyond the information 
supplied. ~ ^ 

"Fairy T ale Challenge "- • ^ . ^ ' " - 

' Mike up a "challenge" to the a fairy tale represents fairness or 
* justice. For example: "Oack,'' in "Jack and the Beanstalk" was a thief 
and should have 6een Jailed. "Prince CharmingV^ did nothing to Reserve 
as fine a girl like Cinde^ella. "Goldilocks" ^served to be punished for 
going into someone's house and using their tj^grwithout asking. 
. Now take your challen^g^ and argue. Write t^^e4ent%nces which "prove" 
your statement is true. r \ . ; \ , , 

. ■ - : \ 7/ ■ / 1 . ■ 

Of^ Trial ' \ j ^ - 

Stage a>)ck trial of a folk tale hero tn cla^. Have a prosecuting. 
^^ptpfH^T^ 3tto/rney-t>rg#'for-the-hero'^s freedom. 

/ a judge, a jury, and wttn^^ses taking ^e part of §tory character's. 
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In-Ro1e Re ports - . . v * 

Have .children give story summttries book reports 1n-char?icter, pre- 
tending they are one of the people In the story giving their side of what 
^ happened. If two children have read the same book have them. p9rt ray 
two characters who see things differently or'&re in conflict. 




Questioning and Attitudes 

I * 

A question may be defined as a response* demanding statement. Teachers find 
out what chVldren know and t|i1nk by asking questions. They also get children 
to participate, and to be Involved by requiring them to respond to questions. 

Effective work with ques"t1o?is by teachers can help reading attitudes. 
Attitude improvement 'is more likely if teaqher questioning strategies lead tjie ' 
child to, ask their own questions. Questions can be used for maY)y attitude 
related purposes* Including: ' ' 

1, * To give a purpose for reading and help the child* In predicting 

and anticipating *- thus aid comprehension.^ 

2. To help the student become sensitive lb his/her own attitudes and pre- 
ferences and the influences on them. 

^. To help children express and focus curiosity and interest, 
4'. To heighten sensitivity to mood, expression and derail. 
5. To aid thinking and Vo help children solve problems. 

A single question used in the classroom hever appears in isolation. 
Each one Is asked In a context including oth^r questions, individual and 
^roup experiences, classroom cllma'te, relationships amon^ the human beings" 
Involved, and intentions.. To be effective in.tuilding improved reading attitudes, 
question asking or answering strategies will need to: • ^. ' 

Make" the child feel goo"d, effective and important. 

^ Stimulate curiosity Qbout reading. , 

" .Involve .the child mentally and efflotionally with reading . Create 
pleasant associations that can be transferred to th^ reading act. 

Hplp the child to crystal ize thfUtTln'^ or to synthesize and focus often 

«' ya^ue curriosltles arid Ideas gained from reading > ^ « 
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It is notr our purpose to disuuss the many techniques and ap[w»oaches to 
questioning. We only want to suggest some Ideas that might be used to 
enhance reading attitudes while at the same time helping children Improve 
comprehension. I^asically we want to. just share question developing techniques 
abased o'n a gaming format, and then show how' questioning can be used in a few 
activities that can help children become more aware of their own attitudes 
toward reading. 

Question Games • • . 

Associating- games with both questioning and reading serve a multitude 
of functions. Games are exciting, motivating and fun- for children already 
so a tegKnique that has motivational value and pleasant association 'is being 
,used- HcJpefully, the'rub-o'ff or association of a'pleasant, enjoyable, high 
positive attitHide activity will have some influence on reading attitudes. Then 
too, games give many children a chancre to feel, success they can claim legitimately 
as their own even when it is a friend succeeding. Still another optimistic,^^. • 
■possibility js that the external extrinsic rewar'd of winning in the game will 
provide an Incentive to read and work with more energy and invo.lvement. 

The games discussed here are believed to be skill building games that will 
Improve questioning and listening skills, and provide reinforcement as aid 
to memory. • ^ 

Televislen has provlided a constantly growing array of imaginative models 
of questioning game activities. Many of these can be easily adapted for u?e 
with upper elementary and some primary age children*. Gamd shows which teachers 
or children have watched on morning, afternoon- or even evening television 
may be a starting place for children since the enjoyment, of the game may carry 
over'to reading. If the children have seen the program they usually know the 
rules of play. They also have seen the difference between. good players and 
poor ones. f^emeiTiber, almost alV pf the examples of TV games suggested for 
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adaptation here are -question asking and answer hypothesis making rather than 
question answering games. The emphasis Is on the child thinking about effective 
questions and responses. 

Some Exa m ples of TV Game s 

1. "Reading Hollywood Squares" ^ 

Nine panelists are chosQii and seated 1n the pattern of a tic-tac-toe 
board. Each panelist has a large, card with an X on one side and an 0 
on the other to be raised at the^ appropriate time. For each square the 
moderator' has h stack of cards to select from, each with a question about 
stories, books or p6ems. (These can be juade up by the cUss.) 
Each panelist always tries to answer in a convincing manner. The 
competing 'Contestants get an opportunity to-get their X or 0 in a square in 
turn by trying to determine if the panelist is correct. ^ • 

2 "I've Got' a Secret Word or Secret Book" 

A panel of 4 is selected. Each panelist in turn has a chance to question 
•the "guest" for a full minute. At the end of all the questioning they 
try to guess the guest's secret word", book, or character. 

3. "What's Word" (modeled after the old "What's My Line" show) 

The challengers each try to trap the 4 panelists into a question that 
has no for an answer. Ten no answers before the panel figures out 
their secret vocabulary word or story title and they beat th^ panel, 
^lystery bool< characters ^an also appear to have their identl^guessed. 
Blindfolds and character costumes add to the dramatic fun, ^\ 

4. "To'TeTi the Reading Truth" ' -i • 

A book report summary. Three people claim to have rea^ that particular book 
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or story and written the report. Only oneVf them ^as actually read It. 
The*pane1» by questioning each claimant, tries to decide who the real 
reader was., Obviously the niore the panel members know about the book 
the better they V1 11 do. 

;5. "Reading OeopArdy" 

Each of the categories In this game Is a story or book type , an author» 
• or ^vet) a R^rt^cular ioak* There are four levels of difficulty each with 
a different point value. The contestant whj? accumulates a g1v§n number of 
points first Is the winner. , Points are achieved by correctly Identifying an 
appropriate question. The contestants In tqrn (ihoose a ca.tegory and a 

\ 

number of points. Onty then are they allowed to see the phrase or word for 

* • ■ • ■ 

that category and l^vel. They must then a$'k a question which would have 
the word of phrase as its gor»^e<5t answer. 

Note: An interesting variation is "Jeopardy Checkers and 9hess." ^ 
A large checkerboard is made "with a reading related answer on a card 
taped to each square. Appropriate questions are written on the back of 
the card. Chess or checkers may be played with the difference being that 
to li^ on a space a player mu§t first be able to ask the right question. . 
If this cannot be done correctly the ^player forfeits that turn. (Vocabu- 

lary words, and questions may also be used-) 

■■^ . ( ., • ; ; J 

Beyond, tfib imaginatfon of television a number of questipning activities 
varying in structure can be devised. One of the advantages of those^ here 1$ that 
they cart sometime be played with little advance preparation by teacher or pupils, 
tht$ maikes them more flexible. ' . , i 
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Stump the Te<icher _ ^ . 

This gaming activity is n>ost effective motivationally when the teacher 
has a sense' of "theater" and drama. Self assurance is demanded and a 
delicate balance where the teacher is central to the theater but the 
children are central to the^t^am^. The operation is simple. During a ^ 
•given brief time period every day the children are trying to find a question 
about stories or books read that the teacher cannot answer. For added 
Incentive a special reward can b^^-given to the child who asks th« stumper 
questfon and a theatrical emphasis' given to It (a gong, a scream, a trumpet 
blast, e^c.) Stumping rt^ay end the' game or not depending on time and 
content factors. If the same (Question stumps the teacher for two days in 
a' row, a special reward may be given. . ' 

Question Be e 

This one does require material preparation. The same procedure 1s used 
as in a spelling be'e. Flip cards are used. OrvJ^eafh is the name of a 
story or boolc that the children have" read or a" new reading vocabqlary word. 
A card is flipped every -3-5 questions. A spinner or set of cards with 
■ question words -in^randonr order is also neecjed. -Each child 1n turn gets , 
to. spin, or take a card. He or she must then. ask a valid question using 
the question word or .vocabulary word or about the story or book. 



5 and 10 ' ' . . 

. This is a ^guessing, game in which the children are trying to guess the 
name of a story, book, character, or setting. Child»;en are divided into 
competing ^groups 'Of 3 to 5. ' Each group in turn gets to ask a question 
with a yes-no answer. Two /or three groups playing Bt a time work best. 
All groups have s'minutes to pfan their strategies. Their first option 
Is whether they want to ask 5 qtiestions or 10 questions, If they choose 
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to ask only 6 questions ^hey get a written clue before they ask their, 
questions an<^ another^^t the end Of the questioning. The first group to 
discover the answer wins the round, 

A Million and X)ne * ^ * 

Divide the class Into groups of^^hree to five children. Each group 
has a secretary. Large sheets of newsprint or several chalk board areas work 

. . .... ... . _ . , . J 

best so that the whole group can look at the winner's 11st. All the groups 
are' then given a "rt\ystery" from a book, poem or story. ^It may be a sentence 
a character's name, a statement about the plot> > etc. Each group then 
tries within an alloted period of t?1ine to come up with as many ques-tlons us 
they^ can relating to that mystery. " For skilled questioners each inystery ma^y- 
be limited to one pe\rt1cular question word (^o, what, when, where, why, how 

\ 

The Who? What? When? Where ? Why? How? Qhme " \ - 

This Is a tfmed team* i-elay. The team Is given a story or book title. The. 
members" olr the team then ask questions about \hat story starting with a 
different V^uestlon word. If a team member/ uses a question' word that has 
already been used be or she Is told Immediately and niust try again. The 
team's total time Is recorded and compared against other teams. General 
questions (like - Who was the main character? What was .the setting? How 
did it end?, etc.) are not allowed. . ' 

Question Answer Ping Pong • * , 

This is ajtwo player game. The server names a story , or book and 'gives 
a specific, fact .about it. The-rsceiver-fe0unters.jylthfa specific question 
related to the fact. The statements and questions continue until one 
player cannot respond. Serves ar^ alternated.- Time' limits are enforced. 
The winner 1s the first to get five points » . , - 
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7. The "yhere PC Ydu Find It" Game » 
A panel is selected. The class then may ask the panel questions 
referring to books, poems, oV stories. Each <iiuestioner Identifies a 
single panel member for his or her question. The panel does not have to 
- answer the question but they must be able to identify where the answer 
■■ could be found. Anyone who can stump a member of the panel can replace 

that person. Guessing should be encouraged but any answfer may be challenged 

Questions for Self Awareness of Re ading Attitudes 
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Questioning activities can help students become more sensitive to and aware | 
of their own feelings toward reading and reading materials. They cati alsq be ■ 
used to -help students gain perspective about.how others feel ^toward reading. ^ 
A clear understanding of one's own attitudes is crucial to improvement. " . 
Many sibdents cannot clearly describe how or why tbey feeV toward reading as | 
*they <!6.- In W C^ses itmay be sufficient to help a child clarify'his or 
'her feelings. , • ' ^ 

The following techniques involve the student in questioning -Activities 
related to himself or herself and the reading art. 

1. This Story ( Book) and Me . . 

This activity involves a series of self addressed questions through 
which the child asks how he/she relates to the book or story. 
Typical questions could be: 
■ How am I like a character in this story? 
How Is this character different from me? 
Would I want to do what the main character did? 
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Would 1 have acted tlie sdme weiy as tKe character in this situation? 
Questions can be provided by the teacher or brainstonned by th^ class. 

What Kind of "Things" do. you Read Most? " . > 

This activity is a comparison thinking response asking the child to 
weigh priorities. 

Example: - • . 
Which do you read most? Rank order these from fnost read to least read 
Books ... 

Magazines 

Short Stories. ^ • • 

Newspapers " " 

. •Comic Books 
Food Boxes and Cans 

.1 

Le1:ters- ' * 
Ounk MaiT 

BiTlboards ) ' 

* 

Example: ^ ^ 

Which kind of story do you like to read "most? Rank order. 
Nlysteries 

Science Fiction ' ; ' 

Fairy Tales 

Tall Tales - 

Funny Stories- 

Love Stories /v 

~ ■ ■ ■ / \- 

. Adventure S.tories |^ 
' . nyths . j ^ 

Fables ' ' , i 



IReadi[m^pyin1on Pole 

This ilay help the children find Interesting books. Have theni make 
up a 11st of questions for other children and adults. 
Typical question would be: ' , 

What is the book you read most recently? 

When did you reac^it? 

What was it about \in a few words? 

Woul^ you treconiinenll that someone else read it? , 

What did y6u likeXbest about it? 



Would yoU read 
Based on this 
particular month. 



it c^gMn?. / ^yj^ 
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\^e children can do a "Top 20" chart for a 
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ve their parents or adults they know a list of 
h^y can compile their results to see 1^ they feel 



The children can a 

i 

- Keeping up Questioi^ s. 
adults read to.be i\forijied. 
questions might 1ncli\de 

1. What was4:he H^idline on today'sor yesterday's paper? 

2. Why 'do you read/not read the paper? 

3. When in the day do you usually read the paper? 

4. What sections of the paper do you look at most? 

5. Do you read the^ paper more ot) one particular day? If so, when? 

Still another pole that children might take would be of people in jobs . they 
think they might like to have. Have them identify a few such jobs And 
Interview someone. in that job to find out such things as: 

Do you have to read as part of your job? 

Opes your reading eVfer make your job easier^ 

Did you have to read to get ^jeady for your job? 
. ' What kinds of things do you read on the job? .. 



A Final Stotement 

We have presented here a sampling of Ideas and techrilqiCs which .we feel 
will hoTd sane promise for some teachers and some^ children to 'improve reading 
attitudes. We think' that these Ideas are at least not contradlctlve of any 
of the sound research and may be supported^o at least some degree. 
Through creative techniques and approaches we can Improve reading 
attitudes and therefore reading ability when we: 

V 

1. Help students feel better about themselves, "more positive about « 

reeiding. " ^ / 

Z. Help students feel a need for books and reading In thel represent and 
' future lives. . 

3, Help students find vital and personally important , purposes 
for reading. 

4. Help students to spark their own curiosity and find Important ways to 
, "do something" with sonife of their reading. 
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